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Diseases and Enemies of Fruit 
TREES. 

The fact that many valuable fruit trees, and 
sometimes even whole orchards, are destroyed by 
jiseases and insects, shows the importance of at- 
‘ention to the subject. A concise account there- 
‘ore, of the various diseases and enemies to which 
‘uit trees are liable, and the most efficient reme- | 
dies which have yet been made known, may 
prove acceptable to young or inexperienced culti- 
sators of fruit; especially as this information is 
now scattered through a great number of horti- | 
ultural works, which perhaps are accessible to a 
few only. We therefore propose to give brief 











\| pillars the next season. 





descriptions of the most formidable and common || 
of these evils, and their respective remedies. | 


} 


Apple. 
The hardiness and vigor of this tree is such, | 
and its enemies comparatively so few in the| 
western part of New York, that little difficulty | 
has been yet experienced in its successful culti- | 
vation. It has occasionally however, its evils to || 
sontend with. Among the most common are | 
1, Canker. 2, The Borer. 3. The Caterpillar. 
1. The American Blight. 


1, Canker is a disease ascribed to various cau- 
ses. Some attribute it to the poorness or wet: | 
ness of the soil; others to the trees being expo- | 
sed in a bleak situation to frosts and cold winds; | 
vutthe most probable cause is external injuries sus | 
‘ained by applying ladders in gathering the fruit, | 
-eaving dead branches remaining on the tree, and | 
vy injudicious pruning. Where trees thus receive | 
arge wounds, decay frequently commences in | 
‘hose parts, and gradually extends until the tree | 
lies, Wherever therefore wounds have been | 
made, whether by pruning or otherwise, they | 
should be protected from the air and moisture by | 
athick coat of paint or of a mixture of tar and | 
vtick dust. ‘Where canker has actually commen- | 
‘ed, either in apple or other fruit trees, the only | 
remedy is to cut away, (with a drawing knife or | 
other suitable instrument,) all the affected parts, | 
Protecting the freshly cut surface with a coating 
of paint, wax, or other similar substance. Cane 
ker is sometimes caused by pruning in the spring 
While the sap is in rapid circulation, as it then 
°ozes out upon the wound, causing it to turn 
vlack and producing decay in the branch. 


2. The Borer is an insect which perforates the 
Wood at or a little below the surface of the earth. 
; hey may be taken out by means of a slender 
»arbed wire,which can be introduced into the hole 
for this purpose. Where the hole is too crooked 


| loped in fine cotton; hence it is sometimes, and 














f . 
‘Or this, soap suds, or a strong decoction of tobac: 


cO, injected into it, willdestroy them. Whatever 
mode is adopted to destroy them, the operation 
should be repeated several times during the sum- 
mer, in order completely to extirpate them. 

3. The Caterpiliar has heretofore been the 
most formidable enemy to the apple tree in west- 
ern New York. It first makes its appearance in 
the spring, just as the leaf buds begin to open, 
when it is not the tenth of an inch long, and no 
larger than a cambric needle. It is then very 
easily destroyed by means of a brush dipped in 
some caustic or poisonous solution, as of lime, 
soap, Or tobacco. It is destroyed with less ease 
as it increases in size. When fully grown it is 
two inches long and a quarter of an inch in di- 
ameter. It then spins a cocoon and passes to the 
pupa state, and in the latter part of summer 
comes out a brown miller. It then deposits its 
eggs near the ends of the smaller branches, in the 
form of a band or broad ring round them, each 
ring of eggs containing about five hundred. 
These may be cut off and destroyed at any time 


during the autumn or winter. Every ring of } 


eggs thus destroyed, will prevent a nest of cater- 


4. The American Blight, (so called,) is caused } 


by the Aphis lanata, a small insect, so thickly 
covered with fine white hair as to appear cnve- 


more appropriately, termed while blight. In 
England, apple trees have been greatly injured, 
and sometimes destroyed by it. The insect is 





described as furnished with a fine bristle-like 
beak, with which it pierces the bark and abstracts | 
the nourishment from the cambium or newly 
formed sap wood. The sap wood being thus 
wounded rises up in excrescences over the whole | 
surface—the limb grows sickly, the leaves turn | 
yellow, and the branch perishes. Branch after | 
branch is assailed in turn, until they all become , 
leafless and the tree dies. The insect spreads | 
from tree to tree, by being carried on the wind by | 
means of its long cottony tufts of hair. It is | 
easily destroyed on young trees, and those older | 
which have been recently attacked, by coating | 
over with a painter’s brush, the affected parts, 
with a mixture consisting of equal parts, by 
weight, of rosin and fish oil, melted together and 
applied warm. This prevents the escape of the 
insects and stifles them. ‘The operation should 
be performed early in the season, or as soon as 
the hoariness occasioned by the insects, appears 
on the branches. As this insect has as yet been 
introduced into this country in but small num- 
bers, it becomes important to watch it closely, 
and destroy it now at the outset before it becomes 
extensively spread. ‘T’he application of soft soap 
has been recommended for its destruction when 
it first appears on trees from infected nurseries. 
The canker worm is perhaps the most destruc- 
tive insect to apple trees which has infested 
American orchards, but it appears to have been 
hitherto confined to certain parts of the country 
only, particularly of New England. It ascends 
the trunks of the trees in the spring and in a shert 
time destroys all the leaves of the tree, and thus 
eventually causes its death. The most common 


| 





method is tarring daity the body of the tree, dure 


ing the season of its activity, and thus preventing 
its passing up the tree. 


Quince. 

The most formidable, and perhaps nearly the 
only enemy to the quince, is the Borer, which at- 
tacks the tree in the same manner as that of the 
apple. The same remedy is to be applied. Itis 
said that the borer may be excluded by inclosing 
the lower part of the trunk in tan or unleached 
ashes during the spring months. Grafting the 
quince above ground on pear stocks, will also in 
a great measure save it from the attacks of the 
borer, as the pear is rarely touched by it. 


Pear. 

The pear, in common with the apple and other 
trees, is liable to occasional attacks from the ca- 
terpillar, and sometimes from a few other insects ; 
but its great and peculiar malady is the Fire 
Blight. This first affects trees generally during 
the early part of summer, sometimes later, cau- 
sing the branches and leaves suddenly to turn 
black and die, It is attributed to a very small in- 
sect (Scolytus pyri) which eats a small circular 
ring under the bark, round the branch, thus cut- 
ting off the upward flow of the sap. Where 
the insect has been discovered, it has been some 
inches below the affected part. The only reme- 
dy is to cut off the diseased branch immediately, 
at some distance below, and commit it to the fire, 
This course when faithfully and unremittingly 
pursued has been found entirely effectual in pre- 

venting the ravages of this formidable enemy of 
| the pear. Some attribute fire blight to other cau- 
ses than the work of an insect, but all agree that 
| the only effectual cure is to cut off and burn the 
| limb. —- 
Plum. 
| The principal enemy to the plum, as well as to 








| all smooth stone fruit, is the Curculio. This is 
a small beetle or bug, about a quarter of an inch 
| long, (its head and thorax resembling at first 
| glance, a long beax, serving at once to distinguish 
it,) which punctures, and deposits its egg in the 
young fruit. A worm proceeds from this, which 
| feeds upon the fruit, and causes it prematurely to 
fall to the ground ; when the worm passes imme- 
diately into the earth, and continues (as is suppo- 
sed) in the pupa state during winter, and the 
| hext season comes out in the perfect state to pro- 
pagate its species by again puncturing the fruit. 
Now if, when the fruit falls, it be destroyed im- 
mediately, before the worm escapes, the fruit of 
the succeeding year will be saved. This may 
be easily effected by suffering a number of swine 
to feed among the trees to devour all that fall, But 
where swine cannot be admitted, the best way is 
to jar down the insects during the time of laying 
their eggs, by a stroke of the hand or of a mallet, 
when they may be caught in white sheets of 
cloth spread under the tree to receive them, and 
destroyed: Where this operation has been pers 

formed two or three times a day, it has soon 

cleared the tree of them. 

The plum tree is liable to a disease sometimes 
called canker; which is an excrescence upon 
the branches, at first green, and afterwards be- 
i coming black; the diseased branch soon dies and 
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the whole tree gradually perishes. It is prevent- 
ed by cutting off all the affected branches as 
soon as the disease appears, and burning them. 
By seasonable care, it may thus be prevented 
from doing further mischief with little trouble. 

A large number of plum trees in this state suf- 
fered greatly from some unknown cause, in the 
early part of the autumn of 1833, The leaves 
fell prematurely, in consequence of which the 
fruit was not perfected, and the trees themselves 
received a check from which many of them did 
not recover. A large number have since died ; 
many however, perhaps the greater part, are now 
recovering, and some have resumed their former 


thriftiness. — 
Peach. 


The peach is particularly subject to the attacks 
of an insect called the Peach worm, and to a dis- 
ease known by the name of the Yellows. 

1. The Peach worm is produced from the eggs 
of a lepidopterous fly (2geria persice) which 











deposits its eggs during summer in the bark of | 


the tree near the roots. ‘The worms which these 
produce, penetrate the bark tothe external surface 
of the wood, and commence the work of destruc- 
tion, sometime devouring the inner bark entirely 
round the tree, and speedily causing its death. 
It is rare however, except in very small trees, 
that death is produced, as the worm seldom eats 
completely round; in which case the injury on- 
ly retards its growth. Its presence is readily de- 
tected by the gum filled with excrementitious mat- 
ter, which oozes from the tree, near the surface of 
the ground. The best remedy is to remove the 
earth from round the foot of the tree, together with 
a small portion of the injured bark,when the worm 
will be exposed and may be readily destroyed. 
All the holes should be traced to their end, in or- 
der to see that the tree is cleared of them, cutting 
the bark as little as possible so as not to injure 
the tree unnecessarily. 


2. The Yellows. This disease is by far the 
most formidable evil which the peach has to en- 


counter. It is entirely peculiar to the peach and | 


nectarine, Its cause is unknown. It is first in- 
dicated by the fruit ripening three or four weeks 
earliear than usual, generally with red specks 
and blotches upon it. 
place on a part of the tree only. The following 
season, a number of very small wiry shoots 
grow from the larger branches, the leaves become 
yellow, the whole tree assumes a sickly appear- 
ance, and eventually perishes. What renders 
this disease the more to be dreaded is its conta- 
gious nature. If not checked, it commonly 
spreads through the orchard. The infection is 
supposed to be communicated at the time of flow- 
ering by the pollen or farina which is carried 
from tree to tree; the fruit thus receives the ma- 
lady, which is quickly carried by the circulation 
of the sap through the branches and trunk. The 
disease is also always communicated where a 
bud from an infected tree is inserted on a healthy 
one; and even by pruning a healthy tree witha 
knife which has been previously used on a dis- 
eased one. After it has once attacked a tree, 
there is no remedy; it must inevitably perish. 
Wherever therefore a tree is seen ripening its 
fruit prematurely, especially if that fruit be mark- 
ed with red blotches unusval in it, it is to be look- 
ed upon as a lost tree—nothing can save it; and 


nothing can save adjacent ones from becoming 
infected but by destroying it before it blooms 
again. No peach tree should be planted on the 
same spot until several years of intermediate cul- 
tivation ; perhaps it will be best in most cases to 
plant fruit trees of some other species, which are 


peach trees have stood. 


Nectarine. 
This fruit tree is subject to the same diseases 
as the peach, of which indeed it is considered as 


} but a variety; and the same remedies apply to 


both. Its fruit is also subject to the attacks of 
the curculio, for an account of which, see the ar- 


ticle on the plum. -- 
Apricot. 


The principal enemies of this fruit, are 1. The 
worm or A&geria, which has been described in 
| the account of the peach; and 2. Zhe curculio, 
| described in the account of the plum. 





Cherry. 


| diseases or enemies, and those of little impor- 
' tance. Some varieties are attacked by an insect 
| which causes large excrescences on the branches. 

Whenever these appear, they should be immedi- 
| ately cut off and committed to the fire. Perhaps 
| the greatest enemy is the Cedar bird.* The on- 
| ly known way of repelling them is to thin their 
| ranks by means of power and shot, when they 
become suspicious and fearful, and less voracious 
in their depredations. Small trees of choice va- 
rietics may be protected from the birds by cover- 
ing them with a Jarge coarse net, made of bass 


| 
| 
| matting or other material. 





The Crops. 

Our farmers are now busily engaged in har- 
vesting their wheat, and we are gratified to learn 
that the favorable weather of the last six weeks 
has been such that the crop is far superior to what 
was anticipated in the spring, though it will fall 
| considerably short of what is considered an ave- 
rage yield in this section, 








This commonly takes | 





|  Acorrespondent at Waterloo, under date of the 
| 26th ultimo, writes, “I have just seen W. G. 
from Ledyard, in Cayuga county, and he says 
our wheatcrop is one third better than theirs. 
Our north towns never had better crops—the 
ear is very large. Although in this neighbor- 
hood some was winter-killed, the very long heads 
of the remainder will nearly compensate for the 
loss. 
“Corn, hay and oats will yield abundantly.” 


The following is an extract of a letter from 
Wiis Gaytorp, of Onondaga county, dated 
August 4: 

“ Our hay is mostly secured, a good crop, but 
late, and in tolerable order. Harvesting has 
commenced with spirit, and the wheat, owing to 
the singularly favorable weather of,the early part 
of summer for winter damaged grain, will exceed 
our expectations. The barley crop is very heavy 
—better asa whole than I have ever known it in 
this country. Oats promise well, are thick and 
well headed, but owing to so much cloudy if not 











_* This is a small bird about the size of the blue 
bird, of a light brown color, readily distinguished by 


its crest: and is by its voracity very destructive to 
ripe cherries, 








not attacked by this disease, in places where such | 
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| In western New York, the cherry has but few | ae 
| Country; and we are rejoiced at the increased 
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wet weather, are more inclining to smut 
al, and the same remark may be applied to bar. 
ley. Corn looks doubiful, and a slight frost on 
the night of the 3d of August does not speak fy. 
vorably asto a late warm fall. Fruit is, and will 
be abundant. Cherries were so plenty, that af. 
ter the cedar birds had received their share, ang 
they and some other birds were not backward in 
presenting their claims, enough remained to ge. 
verely effect many of the immoderate eaters. 
These cedar or cherry birds are a real nuisance 
ina fruit garden, and I should like to see a sketch 
of their habits, place of breeding, winter resi. 
dence, &c.’’ 


There hasas yet been little new wheat brought 
to the Rochester Market—none, indeed, wor) 
mentioning, The price is, nominally, $1.00 per 
bushel, 








Fruit. 
There ore few ifany districts in our extended 
country more favorable for the cultivation of eve. 
ry variety of fruit than that known as the Genesee 


| attention which all classes of its citizens are de. 
_ voting to its introduction and culture, Each year 
adds largely to the number of choice varieties of 
Fruits, which are exhibited in our market. We 
have several times been treated by our friends 
with a taste of the “‘ first fruits” of the season as 
they have arrived at maturity, and have now to 
acknowledge the receipt of a liberal basket of ripe 
Plums from the Garden of Mr. G. W. Hasroro 
of this city, called Smith’s Orleans, but we be- 
lieve erroneously ,as itistoo early for that variety. 
lt is more likely to be the Karly Orleans. It is 
a superior Plum both as to flavor and size, mea- 
| suring from four to five inches in circumference. 
| Mr. Swan has placed a show case in his store 
on the corner of Buffalo and Exchange streets, 
for the exhibition of choice fruits, and has favor- 
ed us with the following list of Fruits, which may 
now be seen there: 


APRICOTTS: 

Early Peach, from L. B. Langworthy, measu- 
ring sixand a half inches. 

Large French, from H. N, Langworthy. 

Seedling, from the same.’ 

French, from Erastus Cook. 

APPLES : ; 
From Spencer Davis, measusing ten inches— 

name unknown. 

PEACHES; 

Nutmeg, from Harry Pratt. 

PLUMS: —_ 
Smith’s or Early Orleans, fromG. W. Haniore. 
Cooper’s Large, from J. B. Brvan, Pentielc, 

five and a half inches. 
Seedling, from Wm. Pitkin. 





Improved Agricultural Imple- 
MENTS. 

We refer with pleasure to the statements We 
this week publish in relation to Mr. Hussey’s 
Grain Cutting Machine, which it will be see" 
has been successfully tried in this county ; 24 
we may add, that the gentlemen whose names 
are attached to the communication, are number- 
ed among our most successful farmers. The 
machine needed not this additional testimony 
convince us of its utility, as we had full conf 
dence in the statement heretofore given in ou 
paper, by W. C. Dwight, Esq. of Moscow ; but 
people generally are slow to adopt new invel 
tions, and it is therefore necessary that the most 








convincing proof be furnished before they will 
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one. 
cates important. 


We also present in this paper, in the commu- | 


nication of “ W.G.” the claims of the Horse 
Rake to the approbation of haymakers. So un- 
common is this useful implement in our immedi- 
ate neighborhood, that we could not, a few weeks 
gil 
made or seen one. Were our farmers aware of 
heir value, they could be as readily obtained as 
any other agricultural implement. A letter just 


wis “the good old way,” for a new and untried } fectly hardy, having stood out through the last 
In this view, we deem the present certifi- || severe winter. This will render it doubly valu- 


| 

' 
} 

| 
i| 
1 
If 


' 
i 


ce, find a mechanic in this city who had ever © 


Na 


received from a subscriber in Ohio, says—“ Ihe | 


nlan of the Horse Rake made known to me in | 


the Genesee Farmer has saved me this season 


more than enough to pay fer the paper five years. | 


I: works admirably.” 





Ornamental Plants. 
In recent publications, we find notices of the 


following ornamental plants, most of which ap- | 


pear to have been but lately introduced to culti- 
yauon, 
Diplopappus incanus. 
This plant was discovered by the late David 
Douglas in California, It resembles an Aster ; 


and has purple flowers of peculiarly bright co- |, ; = , 
i P yore | sults of his cultivation are not proportionately 


| correspondent to those of the small farmers, he 


lors. It continues to blossom in the open bor- 
der in Engtand till late in autumn. Even there 
however it requires the protection of a frame; 
and doubtless with us must become an inmate of 
the Green-House. 

Chelone centranthifolia. 

This species was introduced from California 
in 1834. It is said to be a hardy perennial three 
feet high, and flowers through most of the sum- 
mer and autumn. It much resembles Chelone 


/arbata, but differs from it in having “a larger | 


and very graceful panicle with more slender flow- 
ers.” It is easily cultivated. 
Penstemon Richardsonii. 


It was discovered by David Douglas near the | 


Columbia river. The Conductors of the Ameri- 
san Gardener’s Magazine (which is a work of 
great interest to the florist) say, “ It flowered in 





able, as it may with G. communis, G. byzanti- 
nus and others, be planted in beds or masses in 
the open border.” 

Tritoma Burchellii. 


A native of the Cape of Good Hope, but har- are then sent to market without delay. The 


rowrr . R 

| dried immediately, as they are very liable to be 
, injured by heating in the heap. From 45to 75 
Ibs, are kiln-dried at a time, and the process of 
| drying occupies about 12 hours, After drying 
they are put into a heap and suffered to sweat a 
little, and then conveyed to be packed and bag- 
| ged, which is done by a screw press, They are 
| packed and screwed for about $5 per ton, and 





dy. The steni grows two feet high, and is crown- | manner and condition in which they are put up 
ed “with a dense raceme of brilliant yellow j is of the greatest importance, for if the inspector 
\ 


flowers.” A most desirable plant. 


From the New York Farmer. ! 


Itops. 

The opinion of intelligent and practical men, | 
or rather the result of their own actual experi- | 
ments, are of great value. This applies particu- | 
larly to small farmers, whose operations being on 
a limited scale, receive their immediate personal 
attention. In looking at such results, however, 
those who farm on a large scale are liable to be 


_ led into error in expecting that the same will fol- | 


| 


| Success is in many cases mainly to be ascribed to 
this minute personal attention, stimulated and 
_ strengthened by self-interest. 


| this into consideration ; as concerns extend them- 


|| severance, labor, fidelity, and attention. 


low an extended cultivation, forgetting that the 


In extended con- 
cerns, that attention cannot always be given; 
and as much: hired labor is employed, the power- 
ful motives of interest do not operate. The large 
and enterprising farmer, therefore, must take 





selves, his risks are multipled; and, if the re- 


must often place it to the account of circumstan- 
ces absolutely beyond his control. Nothing va- 
luable in this world is accomplished without per- 
This is 


j 


one of the wise provisions in the constitution of | 


things; one of the beneficent laws of a righteous | 
| Providence. 


On the other hand, labor, persever- | 
ance, fidelity, and attention, seldom fail, in ordi- | 


| nary circumstances, of reasonable success, The | 
business of the farmer particularly demands his | 


| attention, and his ill fortune may be but too of- 


our garden until fall; and stood the severity of last | 


winter unprotected. A very desirable perennial 
With rich purple flowers.” 
Mimulus luteus rivularis, 


This “ has proved with us to be a hardy plant, | 


having withsteod the severity of last winter with- 

out any protection——the situation was very low 
and damp.”’——Amer. Gard. Mag. 
Verbena sulphurea, 

It is said to be a hardy perennial from the 

mountains of Chili. It is a neat pretty plant 


with sulphur colored blossoms, and grows six | 
It is propagated by layers and cut- | 


inches high. 
tings, 
Physostegia imbricata, 

A hardy perennial from Texas. In appear- 
ance it resembles the Dragon’s Head (Draco- 
cephalum virginianum); but is “ much taller, 
the leaves more numerous and crowded, the flow- 
ers dense, nearly erect, and closely imbricated.” 
. is highly ornamental; grows six feet high,and 
“owers through the latter part of summer and 
autumn, 

Gladiolus natalensis. 
The Conductors of the American Gardener’s 


Magazine say “ G. natalensis has proved per- 


ten traced to neglect, to this want of personal at- | 
tention, to the division of his care among other | 
pursuits, or to a miscalculation in extending his | 
operations beyond his power of immediate and | 
carful superintendence. These remarks often | 


occur to me in my visits among our small farm- | 


ers, with whom | have been much in the habit of 
familiar, agreeable and instructive intercourse ; 
whose affairs are managed under their own im- 
mediate and constant personal attention, and 
among whom I often meet, with the highest plea- 
sure, with examples in a smal! way of eminent | 
success, 


| record any facts which they have been kind | 


enough to communicate, where I knew I could | 
rely upon the correctness of their statements. I 


| 
gh 
now send you some information, obtained in this | 


| way, in relation to the cultivation of hops by two | 
| farmers, who cultivate a small farm in partner- | 





| year the hops are polled and the crop gathered. 





| ship, in a town in Vermont, on the Connecticut | 


river. 
Messrs. D. &. H. in 1833, from four acres ob- | 
tained 3000 pounds, which sold for 20 cents per 
pound. 
they obtained 4000 pounds, which sold for 15 cts. 
per pound. In 1833 they judged that their land, | 
after deducting all expenses, yielded an income | 
of $100 per acre. oe 
Hops are planted 8 feet apart in hills. The 
cuttings are planted, and Indian corn is cultiva- | 
ted among them the first year, about half “| 
thick as when planted by itself. The corn and | 
hops are hoed at the same time. ‘The second | 


| 
| 


Green barn manure is thought to be injurious | 
to the vines. Fall manure, or compost, is deem- | 
ed best. The hills are opened in the spring ; the 
vines are then trimmed, the ground loosened,and | 
the manure applied to the hill. The field must | 
be kept clean of weeds, The hops are gathered | 


{| 


|| and cut, them for themselves. 


| very small returns, 


| sent to market, is of the last importance. 


I have been long accustomed to note || 
the ubservations of such men, and to gather and |; 


discovers, on trying the bag, the least defect, the 
whole bag is condemned. Spruce poles for hops 
| about 15 feet high cost here one cent a piece. 
Messrs. D. & H. gave 25 cents per one hundred, 
| They will set this 
| year about 4400, 

| The market price of hops is very fluctuating, 
| and the risk of curing them well is very consi- 
derable, and requires great experieace and care. 
The ordinary yield per acre I am not able to 
state, asit varies greatly. In some parts of the 
state they are extensively cultivated; and on 
| land which, without great attention, would make 
A farmer in Boxborough, 
Mass. recently from five acres of land gathered 
10,000 pounds ; andI have been credibly inform- 
ed that a farmer on the river, about 13 miles 
above this, the year before the last, received from 
twelve to fourteen hundred dollars from the sale 
of his crop of hops. The cultivation, I am per- 
suaded, might be extended to great advantage,as 
there is little fear that the market will be over- 
supplied. It must not be forgotten, however,that 
the quality and condition of the article, when 
Good 
hops will always command a fair price. Damag- 











| ed or ill-conditioned hops are worthless. H. ¢. 
| Meadowbarnks, May, 1835. 
| Peach Trees. 
Peach trees may be preserved, by good ma- 


'nagement, twenty, and probably fifty years. 

They are destroyed from north latitude forty to 
| thirty-six degrees, by a worm which feeds on the 
| inner bark of the tree, at its root. This worm is 
said to be the offspring of a fly of the wasp kind, 
which deposits its eggs in the bark of the root of 
the tree while it is young and tender. ‘The re- 
| medy consists in searching for the openings of 
the bark at the root, and taking them out. If 
| this operation is repeated three or four springs the 
/ worm never after can make a lodgment there. 
| The bark of the tree by this time becomes so 
_ hard, that the fly cannot make the puncture, in 
order to deposit the egg, or if deposited it per- 
ishes, After the worm is cut out in the spnng, 


| draw the earth up around the body six or eight 


inches above the other ground. 

Of all the fruit trees produced in this climate 
none bears pruning so freely as the peach: in- 
deed, it should be treated very much as the vine 
is. All those branches which have borne fruit 
should be cut out, if there is young wood to sup- 
ply their places. Proof—take a limb which has 
borne two or three crops of fruit, and notice its 

roduce ; take another on the same tree which 
om never borne at all, and the fruit on the last 
will be twice the size of the former, fairer, and 
| less liable to rot. In pruning the branches should 
be taken or cut out of the middle of the tree; 





In 1834, from five and one half acres | thus giving more air and sun to the fruit on the 


outer limbs. 

The peach tree produces best fruit when the 
ground is not stirred about it while the fruit is 
on. When it has no fruit it should be cultivated 
as carefully as a cabbage, or any other plant. 

The above comprises the most important points 
in the rearing of peach trees, and good fruit; if 
attended to, i have never known them to fail,— 
and my experience has not been very limited. 

I repeat what may perhaps be doubted, that 
the peach tree, if the worm is kept out of the 
root, will live, at least, twenty years; and that 
this may certainly be done by attacking them the 
first year of their growth, and continuing to ex- 
tract them for three or four years in succession, 
not forgetting to draw the earth up as directed. 
Straw, chips, or trash of any kind, serve the pur- 





by hand. Women are employed in the picking 
at 20 cents per day. They require to be kiln- 


pose just as well.—.¥V. ¥. Farmer. 
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The Horse Rake. 


BY W. CG. 


_- 


| 

The tenacity with which our farmers in gene- | 
ral cling to the habits and the modes of other | 
days, and the reluctance with which they adopt 
the most unquestioned improvements in farming, | 
is truly astonishing. The neglect, if not the ac- | 
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_—— 
To Destroy Caterpillars, 








work.” The “thing” however worked, and | 

worked well, and rakes either single or revolving wt se: 
are becoming quite common, much to the gratifi- otha 

cation as well as profit of their owners. W. G, The following simple contrivance has bee 

+ found effectual in keeping caterpillars from frois 

HWussey’s Grain Cutter, trees, where they have been so numerous as 1, 

Mr. L. Tucxen—In complying with your re- | destroy almost all the herbage within their reac), 

quest of July 25, I would say that Mr. Horsrorp | F irst clear the trees of every caterpillar, by 

called on me with Hussey’s Grain Cutter on the } shaking them otf or otherwise, and then Wrap o 

afternoon of Tuesday the 28th of July. Hecom- | little coarse wool around the body of the tree, 











tual opposition, which the advancement of agri- | menced exhibiting in cutting wheat to about two | making the outer edge extend as far as possi 
i ’ , 





culture receives, and the contempt with which 
most improvements in the mode of farming and 
the implements of husbandry are treated, origin- 
ates too frequently with those they were intended 
to benefit. The true rule of conduct with the far- 


eo ' 
hundred spectators from this and the neighboring | without leaving crevices for them to craw] through 


‘towns. He had, however, but just commenced || 8d picking open the under surface to let the 


cutting, when he had to give it up, there being a || wool hang in « rough shaggy manner ; but very 
“small defect in the mechanical part of the ma- || few caterpillars will ever pass the barrier, by; 
‘chine. The spectators were disappointed in not || V@st numbers will make the attempt. 3, s, w, 





mer should be, “to prove all things, and hold fast || seeing what the machine would do. Mr. Hors: N. B. I wish to inquire if any of the nume 
| 


to that which is good.’” When an innovation on 
the system he and his fathers have practiced is 
presented to him, let him not superciliously reject 
it, but weigh it coolly in the scales of common 
sense, and if, notwithstanding its novelty, it ap- 
pears reasonable, let him give it a fair trial, and 
be governed by the result. So when any labor 
saving machine is proposed, let him examine its 
merits, its suitableness for his farm, (for machines 
such as the wheat cutting machine, or the thresh- 
ing machine, which might be advisable or indis- 
pensable on a farm of five hundred acres, would 
not be proper for one of only fifty,)—let him es- 
timate the utility it would be to him were he pos- 
sessed of it—in short, let him view all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and thus be enabled to 
decide correctly on its adoption, or rejection. 
There are some labor saving machines which, in 





| ford left with it, apparently not less disappointed 


ous readers of the “F’armer” can furnish for it: 
than the spectators. Ie returned on Saturday ! columns the natural history of the Army Worn 
with the machine, and after collecting a few of | : 
the neighboring farmers, he put it in operation in 
wheat yielding from twenty to twenty-five bush. | BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 
els per acre. Ile cut about half an hour with | ee te 
pote and despatch in several throughs of | Mr. L. Tecker-—If you think these few and 
| thirty-five rods—he cut a swath in one minute || and hastily written remarks of an inexperienced 
making sixteen gavels per through. It cuts a| writer worthy of a place in your excellent paper, 
swath five feet wide and cleaner than I have ever | ¥°U ure at liberty to publish them. 
seen it cut in any other way, taking every head || Wheat being the most important crop raise! 
that is above the cutter. The grain is left in ga- } by the farmers of Western New York, a few re- 
vels of suitable size for binding, spread nearly || marks on its proper cultivation may not be im. 
| across the swath and as straight as if it had been |, proper or useless. Almost every farmer believe: 
‘cut with a sickle. The machine is drawn by a | he knows how to cultivate his land so as to secur 
| pair of horses, they going by the side of the || a good crop, yet how few actually raise good 





Culture of Wheat, 








spite of the prejudices they were at first compell- 
ed toencounter, have forced themselves into gene- 
tal usc. Of these one of the most prominent is 
the threshing machine, which in grain growing 
countries has entirely superseded the use of the 
flail, and the tedious avd wasteful operation of 
hand threshing. For the horse raic a similar 
triumph over vulgar prejudice and long establish- 
ed habits may be confidently anticipated. We 
scarcely know of a farming implement which 
economizes time and labor in an equal degree, 
and at the same time combines so much simpli- 
city and ease in use and construction. With the 
revolving rake we have on our farm, a man and 
horse will rake into winrows faster than two 
teams can draw the hay, and perform the raking 
after in addition. Unless the horse is thoroughly 
at command, a boy for a rider is necessary, but 
we dispense with one altogethcr. Perhaps the 
single horse rake, of which un engraving has 
been given in a previous number of the Farmer, 
will be found the best adapted for farms that are 
notentirely leveled,and they are much more simple 
in their construction than the revolving one. Al- 
most any common mechanic can make one in a 
day, and they will be found very useful for many 
purposes besides raking hay. Peas are gathered by 
the horse rake with great facility, and most wheat 
gtowers will be amply repaid by the gleanings 
of a single harvest for the expense of the imple- 
ment. When we procured our revolving rake, it 
was looked upon by some of our neighboring 
farmers with suspicion, and regarded as a very 
doubtful affair, and the most encouraging greet- 
ing it received from any was the half condemna- 
tory phrase-—-“'we should like to see that thing 


| horses may walk or trot. Two acres per hour 
| would be fair business. I am confident the ma- 


| grain, with a driver and a man to drop the gavels 
| for the binders, both riding on the machine. The 





| chine may be profitably used on most of the | 


| 
| 
| 





| So high as to come in contact with the cutters. 


| counties and towns, or individual rights, on li- 
| beral terms. He has made arrangements for 
| building machines et Moscow. 


| 





|| wheat growing farms in this section. The ma- | 


chine will not work where the stone or stubs are | 


Mr, Horsford of Moscow, Livingston county, 
is agent for Mr. Hussey’s Patent Grain Cutter 
for this state, and is ready to furnish rights for 


Yours respectfully, 
August 3, 1835. Rawson Harmon, Jr. 


Wheatland, August 3, 1835. 


Mr. Tccker-—On Saturday last we had an 
opportunity of witnessing the operation of Hus- 
sey’s Grain Cutting Machine on the farm of Gen. 
Harmon in this town, and we can truly say that 
our expectations were more than realized. It cuts 
and saves the grain cleaner than any other me- 
thod of harvesting that we have seen, and leaves 
the grain in gavels suitable for a sheaf. It cuts 
in middling wheat, at a common gait, about 15 
or 16 sheaves per minute, and might have been 
moved much faster, and we are decidedly of the 
opinion that on smooth fields it is a great saving 
of labor and of grain. The machine was ma- 
naged by Mr. Horsford of Moscow, of Living- 
ston county. Yours, 

Jizan Bracken, 
Joun McNavauron, 
DonaLp McNavcarox, 


_erops, while those who do not are ready to impu 
| their want of success to insects, rust, an unfavor- 


| able season, or sume other cause which the; 

might and ought to have guarded against. |: 
| cannot be denied that natural causes have a de- 
| gree of influence on the growth of all kinds of 
crops, yet the same cause or causes that injures 
| one man’s grain would another’s, cultivated under 
similar circumstances ard in the same manne. 
It is plain, therefore, so far as natural causes ope: 
rate, that they tend to produce a uniform crop, 
not the wide difference which frequently occurs 
in neighboring fields. Is it not reasonable the: 
to conclude that the vast difference in the success 
of different cultivators arises from some caust 0: 
causes within their control? 


Some varieties of soil are undoabtedly bette: 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat than others, 
producing sometimes bountifully under almost 
any cultivation, and yet failures often occur |! 
these most favored soils, while excellent crops 
are annually raised by good cultivation on almos: 
every variety of soil in our section of the state. 
Under these considerations, it is believed that & 
good and judicious or proper preparation of the 
soil and seed, and sowing in proper season, wilt 
generally ensure a good crop. From the high 
price of manual labor, to secure, and the want ot 
a sufficient niarket for a large supply of summet 
crops, the greater portion of our wheat must Ut 
doubtedly be raised on lands prepared by the pro 
cess of summer fallowing, especially if the soil 
is hard and the surface rough, or by ploughing 
ina clover lay once, if the soil is mellow and 
smooth. 


In either case, once in two years is as often %& 











Exvisua Harmon, 
Rawson Harmon. 


the farmer can expect a good crop. If the land 
is pastured or mowed, it is best to sow but once 
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iy three years, if you would have your crops 
sradually increased rather than diminished. But 
the land must also be prepared and sown in pro- 
ser season. For this no definite time can be spe- 
sified. ‘The farmer must exercise his judgment 
But the error to be avoided is not to plough and 
narrow wet lands when too wet, and cold or dry 
soils when toodry. If you summer fallow, the 
first ploughing ought to be done from the first of 
Tyne to the tenth of July, the hardest soil and the 
coughest sward requiring the earliest attention in 
order to be completely rotted in season. If the 
jeld is pastured with sheep during the season the 
srop will be considerably increased, and at least 
one day’s labor with a team may be saved for 
each acre. Plough and borrow alternately until 
the clods are completely broken and pulverized— 
‘rom two to five times is generally sufficient, and 
each operation ought to be well performed; and 
here it may be proper to add, that harrowing 
ought always to be the last operation previous to 
sowing if you would have the seed vegetate 
evenly and vigorously. If aclover lay or some 
other green crop is to be used, perhaps once 
ploughing on dry soils, if the sward can be com- 
oletely inverted, and repeated harrowing, until 
the surface is sufficiently mellow, is the best pre- 
aration, If it is desirable to sow after a fallow 
‘rop, as peas, barley, rye or oats, the land should 
be immediately ploughed or thoroughly harrowed 
after the ground is cleared, that the scattered grain 
may have sufficient time to vegetate—then one 
200d ploughing with sufficient harrowing is a 
good preparation for the seed. 
Seed should be selected from the earliest and 
most perfect growth, and thoroughly cleaned from 
rye, cockle, chess, and all imperfect grains. Too 


much attention cannot be bestowed on this part of 


the operation, if you wish to harvest a clean crop, 
as every kind of seed will produce its like. 


It has been satisfactorily ascertained by re- 
peated experiments of distinguished agricultur- 
ists, that steeping the seed about 12 hours in weak 
ley, brine, or common lime water, will prevent 
smut, and destroy insects, and if immediately 
rolled in plaster, or a mixture of lime and plaster, 
the crop will be sufficiently increased to pay three 
times the expense. To guard against worms in 
the soil, a mixture of slaked lime and ashes, at 
the rate of from three to eight bushels to the 
acre, harrowed in at the time of sowing, is the 
est preventive, and will act at the same time 
as a valuable manure if the land has been ex- 
hausted by too frequent cropping. 


The proper time for sowing must not be in any 
“ase neglected, as an error of a few days on this 
point will materially diminish if not ruin the 
top, but as a large crop cannot be sowed in a 
icw days, it is better to sow a fortnight too early 
‘han a week too late—better to begin by the miu- 
Jle of August than finish in October or Novem 
ber, Clayey and wet soils ought to be sowed 
while the season is dry and warm, that the whole 
°peration may be completely performed in good 
order, and the wheat obtain a good growth 
and strong root, and be enabled thereby to with- 
stand the severities of winter and spring. Dry 
aad rich soils may be sowed later, yet it isbetter to 
have a large growth of straw for mavure than to 
“ave the seed fail of vegetating, or the young 
wheat killed by the severities of the season. 





——— ee 
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_ ed by ruinous consequences. 








| 


A few words more on the finishing operation, | 


must close this communication, as a little neglect 
in this particular on some soils would be follow- 


On wet soils, ploughing in the wheat in ridges 
from ten to twenty feet wide, with deep furrows, 
being well cleaned out by means of the hoe or 
shovel, and cross or main surface drains, (if the 
field has not been previously underdrained,) 
through the lowest part cf the field so as to carry 
off the surplus water quickly and completely, is 
absolutely necessary to insure a goodcrop, Per- 
haps harrowing in the seed on dry soils with a 
fine harrow having a plenty of teeth, and finish- 
ing with the roller when the surface is sufficiently 
smooth, is the best method. 

A Practicat Farmer, 

Macedon, August 8, 1835. 





Extraordinary Bird, 


BY ft. T. WHEELOCK, 


A young bird was seen in the town of Superi- 
or, M. T. in the summer of 1833, which in all 
respects resembled the red-headed woodpecker, | 
except the color, which was wholly white, or a | 
cream color. It was fed by an old red-headed || 
woodpecker, was several times seen contending | 








with the young red-heads for the same morsel, 
and was supposed to belong to the same family. 

Remarks.—lI first saw the above described bird 
in my cornfield, while engaged in hoeing corn. 
My curiosity was first excited by the color——se- 
cond, by the cry, motion when on the wing, and 
when on trees seeking for food, all being the pe- 
culiarities of the red-head=—third, by sceing it 
fed by an old red-head, and fourth, by seeng it fed 








color of red-headed woodpeckers. I was within 
a few feet of it several times when it was on the 


fence and on trees, and flying in the air, but could | 


not discover a single feather of any color except 
white or cream color. It was seen by several 
other persons. As I am no ornithologist, perhaps 
such instances have often been noticed before. If 


not, and you consider the above paragraph wor- |, 


thy an insertion in your paper, it is at your ser- 
vice. R. T.. Wueevocs. 





How to make Sugar and Mclas- 
SES FROM POTATOES. 


Mr. Tucker——Inquiry is made in the Gene- || 


see Farmer of April 4h, if any of your readers 
have made sugar or melasses from potatocs, and | 
a call for the process of doing it. 

For the information of those who like me earn 
their bread by the sweat of their brow, I will 
state, that I have been in the habit for several 
years past of making both my sugar and melas- 
ses from two sorts of early potatoes, and some- 
times from the common sorts, and that too for 
quite a large family. The process, to be short and 
plain, is simply this:—I plough into ridges of 
10 or 12 feet in width, a quarter of an acre of 
good soft rich land, in November, the quickest 
soil that I have on my premises. As soon as 
the ground becomes dry and warm in the spring, 
I proceed, without looking into the almanac or 
the moon, and with a common garden hoe lay off 
the ridges in drills crosswise, two inches deep 
and twenty inches apart, and having my potatoes 
cut with at leat two eyes in a piece, I place them 





| ton. It has been commenced 


| merely novices, we are much 
| prosperity as their experiments 


in company with other young birds of the usual | uibited, 





| 
| 


| in this country. 





in the drills five inches apart. The hoe again 
follows and returns the soil it had before displa- 
ced, and the planting process is completed. As 
soon as the plants begin to appear above the 
ground, I add to the former covering two inches 
more of earth, clearing away the weeds if any 
from between the drills. The tops soon cover 
and shade the ground so that no further labor is 
necessary until the crop be sufficiently mature to 

roduce at the rate of one hundred bushels per 
acre, and if the Manley, as they are called, 
be used for seed, they will do this between 
the 4th of July and first of August. The pro- 
cess to obtain the precious extracts is as plain 
and simple as the above, viz: Be first in market. 
I always get a dollar per bushel. ‘Twenty-five 
bushels will produce 

25 gallons at 50cts....... ecccccccce lB 50 


156} lbs. first rate American sugar, 
(Anti-Slavery flavor,) at 8 cents......12 50 





$25 00 
The above directions are plain and short, and 
what farmer would not follow them to realise 6 
result so sweet. Osvious. 
Buffalo, June, 1835. 








The Silk Business. 


The Sitx Business, we think, ia destined to 
do much for the ultimate — of Northamp- 
ere under the most 

flattering auspices, by intelligent, practical men. 


| ‘Their experience necessarily will cost them more 
' than the subsequent knowledge of others, but 
, somebody must first test the goodness and prac- 


ticability of every project. Thus far, success has 
come up to expectation, and as the business is 
new and those most extensively engaged in it 
— ied at such 

ave already ex- 


Mr. Whitmarsh’s establishment, we suspect, 
is the largest and best organized Cocoonery in 
the United States. He has facilities for fi 


St ing 
near five millions of worms, but at present his 
number does not exceed eight hundred thousand. 


Another year and they will be almost beyond 
computation. He intends to reel his own silk, 
and perhaps, ultimately, will extend his busi- 
ness of finishing much farther. His plantation 
of Morus multicaulis adjoining the Cocoonery,is 
a beautiful aad rich piece of ground. It is not 
surpassed for fine scenery and horticultural taste 
It overlooks the rich valley of 
the Connecticut, and embodies some of the finest 
alluvial soil, 

Dr. Seeger, also, has just erected a Cocoonery 
on his grounds in King Street. His establish- 
ment will feed over a million of worms, but as 
yet he has less than two hundred thousand. He 
poten the common White Mulberry for food, 

eing rather skeptical about the Chinese. The 
comparative results will be made known after a 
little more experience, and the preponderance ot 
value found out between the two. Dr. Seeger 
has about sixteen thousand White Mulberry 
trees of a little more than a year’s growth,enoug 
to supply food for a million of worms. The 
trees which were stripped of their leaves a few 
weeks since, have now a fine crop for use of the 
second growth. They have had great attention 
bestowed upon them, and we have never seen 
upon young trees such fine foliage. Dr. Seeger 
has lost many worms by spiders and the black 
ant. The worm is surrounded by inveterate 
foes, but by tarring the bottom of the posts sus- 
taining the frames upon which they feed, he has 
put a stop to all these ravages, 


Dr. Stebbins, the diligent and unwearied Sec- 
or of our Agricultural Society, has erected a 
sinall Cocoonery, and has about twenty thousand 
worms. We are indebted to him for the first 
genuine Chinese seed imported into this country, 
and also for much practical information on the 
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subject of the Mulberry. A number of other | an inch. After the seed is sown the surface of | females placed upon sheets of paper, where the 


individuals in town are cultivating trees of both | the ground should be rolled, “ poenss gee ie 
kinds, and gradually, as people see the good re- | order that it may > contact w Mad eed. 
its of the experiments of others, they are em- || Good seed, sown in this manner, will always 
oe © > ae Nk —— F- well. provided the season is favorable to 
bracing the business of raising Silk Worms. come up , ! ible 1 
Porthar Couri vegetation. If the season is cold and dry it will 
aati dig te || retard its progress, and if it too long continue it 
Fall Sowing: . | commences. Scasons of this kind admit of no 
_ The communication of Mr. Boynton ps SOW" | remedy. But when the season is warm and dry, 
ing mulberry narseries in the month of August, | 
which we published in che ne perm . feat | i 
almost entire failure of the seed sowed the last | option te 
spring, has drawn our attention to fall sowing, | mon gardening water-pot. 
and convinced us that, witha trifling extra labor } 
and expense, the plants from seed sowed in the || 
fall, may be made to attain nearly the height the | 
second year, with those from seed sown the | 
preceding spring. The plants from seed sewn | 
in the spring are often killed to the root by the | 
frost of the succeeding winter. Early in the} 
spring of the second year, the roots throw out | 
shoots which grow luxuriantly, but the growth | 
of the first year is, in such cases, entirely lost. | 
Now if they are sown in the fall and protected | 
through the winter, the first year’s = . Sa- |, a 
ved, and consequently thev are nearly as large os 
as those sown ‘the sacobding spring, being un- Weight of Food and Product. 
protected. Mr. Boynton proposes protecting) Various estimates have been made of the 
them by cuvering thein with straw and horse ma- || weight of food consumed by the silk worm, and 
nure, | the product of silk received in return, Among 
This is doubtless a good method, as it accom- | them is that of Count Dandolo, who calculates 
plishes two objects at once, protecting the plants | that 200,000 worms will consume 7,000 Ibs. of 
and manuring the ground the second year. leaves and that 21 Ibs. of leaves will make 1 Ib. 
A gentleman of this neighborhood, who is en- | of cocoons. ! 
gaged in the culture of silk, has suggested to us| Count de Hazzi calculates that the same num- 
another plan for protecting them through the first | ber of worms will require 10,000 Ibs. of leaves in 
winter, with which we are much pleased, bothon | the following proportions. In the first age, 50 
account of its affording complete protection to | lbs.; 2d, 150 lbs.; 3d, 460 lbs.; 4th, 1390 Ibs. ; 
the young plants, and the little labor attending | 5th, 7950. 
it. [tis to sow the seed in troughs, or long box- | M. Bonafous, says that 200,000 worms were 
es, which may easily be carried into a cellar and | sustained by 7217 lbs. leaves, The quantity, 
kept through the winter. Take three rough || however, given them between their recular meals 
hoards of about six inches in width, and of|) was not taken into the account, and the leaves 
lengths to accommodate the dimensions of the | were chopped during the first stages, which ena- 
cellar into which they are placed, and nail them || bles the worm to consume them with less waste. 
together in form of a box with bottom and sides, || The quantity of silk produced by the worm 
and at each end nail a piece of board of thesame | depends essentially upon the amount of food 
width. You have now a leng box which may be , consumed, That is, they will make more and 
filled with suitable earth, and the seed sown in | better silk if they have been well fed, than if 








nurseries fail, will procure new seed, which is 
now in market, and sow the same ground over 
again the present month, taking care to protect 
the young plants from the severities of the com- 
ing winter in the manner stated in a communi- 
cation from Mr. Boynton, on fall sowing, which 


ken much pains to procure a quantity of gooc 
seed of the present year’s growth, which can be 
forwarded to any part of the United States by 
mail or otherwise.— 6. 


the usual manner. These boxes may be sunk | they have been stinted in their food. In the ear- | 


in the ground to promote moisture, or left upon | ly settlements in Georgia cocoons were made of 
its surface and weeded and watered as occasion | uncommon weight. ‘There were instances when 
may require. Before severe frosts they should be | two hundred weighed a pound avoirdupois; and 
carried into the cellar toremaia through the win- | Mrs. Davenport made some, under the direction 
ter. of Mr. Cobb, two hundred and six of which 

in the spring a furrow may be ploughed inthe | made a pound. M. Bonafous averages them at 
land, where it is intended they shall stand, and) two hundred and fifty-six to the pound, and a 
the boxes of plants taken from the cellar and pla- || Mr. Basti of Pennsylvania made a quantity 
cedin it. The nails may be drawn out, and for |, which required three hundred and six to the 
which poe the heads should be left out alit- || pound. Mr. D’Homergue fed worms from Ca- 
tie, and the box taken to pieces and removed. || rolina and also from France, the former made co- 
The earth may then be drawn up to the plants || evons which required three hundred and thirty- 
with a hoe, and they are in the same situation || seven to the pound, and the latter three hundred 
they would have been had they been originally || and cighty-seven. 


planted in the common manner. | Count de Hazzi calculates that from seven to | 


The plan is a new one, and has never, to our || ten pounds of cocoons will make a pound of reel- 


| and an ounce of eggs will produce for 
| silk worms, The papers on which the e 


j 


| deposited should be rolled up and put in 


will sometimes destroy the seed before vegetation | 


We hope such persons as have had their spring , 


will be found in our last number. We have ta- | 


knowledge, been tested by experiment, and as it 


_ed silk, In France twelve pounds have been re- 


looks feasible we hope some of our nurserymen } quired, while two thirds of that weight have gi- 


4 
Failure of Seed. t 
We regret to learn that mulberry seed sown || 
the last spring has come up poorly, and, in many |, 
places, has entirely failed. We sowed two nur- || 
series, at the distance of nearly twenty miles | 
from each other, from both of which we shall not | 
get fifty plants. This failure is to be attributed || 
to the quality of the seed, the manner of sowing 
it, or the season ; or perhaps partly to all. The 
small quantity of seed of the growth of 1834, | 
and the unusual demand for it, threw into mar- | 
ket old seed, which, unless it has been kept and | 
1s SoWn in a peculiar manner, will not vegetate 
atall. In order to ensure vegetation from good 
seed, it should be soaked at least thirty-six hours 
in warm water, and then be sown in a rich soil, 


will give ita trial.—Sil Culturist. 








a 





well pulverized, and covered to the depth of half 








* See Gen. Far. p, 219, aa 


ven a pound of silk in this country. Mr, Cobb 


reeled from 8000 cocoons three pounds, inclu- | 
ding floss. Mr. Kenrick, author of the New | 


American Orchardist, from which the following 
estimates are taken, says “four hundred pounds 
of silk for 1,000,000 of cocoons, must, I think, 
be deemed a large crop, and all this might easily 
be produced, provided the silk worms were pro- 


perly attended, and the silk skilfully reeled.— Jo, H 





Preserving Eggs. 

The cocoons selected for seed should be firm 
and of the largest size, After having stripped 
the floss from them they should be strung together 
and hung up in a warm airy room or chamber 
partially darkened. In about two weeks from 
winding, the moths will emerge from the cocoons. 
The male is known by its smaller size and con- 
tinual fluttering of its wings ; after having been 
paired and remained together during the day, 
they should be separated by the wings and the 


will deposit their eggs. It is computed that? 


hundred females will produce an ounce of eggs 


ty thousand 
gS are 


boxes and placed in a cool dry cellar whose 


will not freeze. If it is required to keep them 


_ late in the season for a second crop, it may } 
| necessary to have recourse to the ice house,— fi, 
nd the || resort may and must be had to frequent water- | « , | 

ings, which are easily done by the aid of acom- | 


Prospect of the Silk Business, 


It is very gratifying to know that the attention 
given to the subject of growing silk is likely to 
result the most favorably to this country, fen 
of intelligence and enterprise throughout the 
United States, from the North to the South and 
to the West, are engaging in the culture of the 
mulberry tree as food for the silk worm, and are 
making arrangements to carry forward the bysi. 
ness with an ardor highly flattering to the gye. 


cess of the project. Many have commenced 


rearing the worm and have met with success 
equal to their expectation. There are now seye. 
ral societies in existence for the purpose of for. 
warding the object, and seven companies are al. 
ready formed for manufacturing the article, §)\k 
must eventually become one of the staple produc- 
tions of the United States,—Jb. 





Meutiptying Cuinese Muteennr ey Lar. 
ers.—The following methods have been recom- 
mended: 

Ist. To put down the branch or tree and cover 
it with earth and keep it in place by forked sticks, 
with the end of the layer out of ground. . 

2. To cut off the end of the Tayer, to check 
the extension and accelerate the growth of the 
sprout from the bud. 

3d. Make a small incision under the bud. 

4th. Make a double incision around the layer 
between each bud, and remove about 1-16 of an 
inch of bark, to check the circulation of sap. 

Sth. To make a ligature between each bud of 
twine or small wire for the same purpose. 

From the American Farmer. 
Sheep Husbandry. 


Ravensiorth, March 23, 1834. 
Dear Sir—I have thought it not impossible that 
in the present depressed state of agriculture, the 
| following estimate of the profits of a farm devo- 
ted exclusively to sheep, might be of service to 
some of your numerous readers. I am not, | 
| think, mistaken, in supposing, that at the price 
at which corn and wheat now sell, they cannot 
| be advantageously cultivated on lands yielding 
| lees than fifteen bushels of the former, and eight 
|| bushels of the latter per acre. And yet how 
|, many thousands of acres, both in Virginia anc 
|| Maryland, are either thus employed at an expens 
\| very far exceeding their production, or are abat- 
| doned as wholly unfit for any agricultural put 
| pose whatever! F 
| My own experience has satisfied me that lanes 
of this description, even of the poorest quality, 
| may, (if broken and tolerably well watered,) be 
advantageously converted into sheep-walks ; 49 
by a judicious course of husbandry, be made no! 
only to produce a fair interest on the capital 1n- 
|| vested, but to furnish within themselves amp!¢ 
‘| resources for their own renovation. To pe!m™ 
out the means of accomplishing this desirable 
| change is the object of the following estimate. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 
Wo. H, Firznve# 
J. S. Skinner, Ese. 


] a 
Estimate for a Farm devoted exclusively to Sheep 
| A farm, containing 1000 acres of land, undet 
| a good fence, havinga dwelling house and of 
| cessary out-houses,together with two milch cow" 
|| two work horses, (or four oxen,) two breeding 
| sows, one thousand sheep, a light wagon, cart, 
gear, ploughs, harrows, hoes, spades, axes, #” 
all other necessary utensils, may very readily ‘ 
purchased in convenient locations, either 10. ids 
ryland or Virginia, for $12,000; which if it y'¢ : 
only six per cent. on the purchase money; ° 
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3720 nett per annum, would be a more profitable 

and safe investment than can be made in any 

stock in the United States. But it ts susceptible 

of demonstration, that with tolerable judicious 

management, it may be made to yield nearly 

double that amount, and be itself annually im- 
roved in value. 

The following is the system of management, 
which, after long experience, I have no hesitation 
in recommending. vie é' 

The farm, and every thing appertaining to it, 
except the sheep, being secured at the beginning 
of the year, the first operation should be to throw 
it into three divisions, viz: two fields for grazing, 














of 350 acres each, and one of 300 acres, compri- 


sing the woodland, garden, house lots, and about | 


100 acres of open land for cultivation and im- 


provement. ‘This arrangement and the necessa- | 





ry fences may be completed during the freezing 
and wet weather of January, February and | 


March ; while the dry and open weather of those | 


months should be devoted to ploughing and har- | 


rowing about 40 acres of arable land; one half | 


of which may be sown in oats, for a crop, by the 
end of March, and the other half planted in corn 
between the Istand 15thof April. 

These operations being completed, there will 
be time enough before the corn requires cultiva- 
tion, to plough, harrow, and sow down in oats, 
ten acres more of the arable land, for the purpose 


of improvement, by folding the sheep and cattle | W 
| tivation shall, by this process, be converted into 


jn them during the summer and fall; after which 
the chief occupation of the hands until harvest, 
will be the cultivation of the corn and attention 
to the sheep, which ought to be purchased and 
brought on the farm as early in May as possible, 





and together with the cattle be folded every night | 


m the oat grounds prepared for them, in a pen 
containing about half an acre of land, 

As this business of folding is to be the great | 
source of improvement and profit on a sheep 
farm, it ought to be managed with the greatest | 
care. No danger need be apprehended to the | 
sheep either from dogs or disease, provided cat- 
tle be always folded in the same pen with them, 
and care be taken never to put them up till after 
sunset, and always to turn them out before sun- 
rise. With a view to the rapid and permanent || 
improvement of the soil, I consider the follow- 
ing the best possible mode of conducting this | 
part of the system, 

When the first fold is sufficiently manured, |, 
(which will be eight or ten days,) the pen should || 
ve removed, the ground ploughed, harrowed, and | 
sowed down in oats and ruta baga turneps; and | 
the same process be pursued with each succeed- | 
ing fold, till the first of August; care being ta- || 
ken in the mean time to turn in all that portion | 
of the land prepared for folding, on which the |) 
See have ripened before the folds have reached | 
hem, 

On the Ist of August, the sheep should be di- | 
vided into two flocks—one containing the breed- | 
ing ewes and stock wethers; the other consist- | 
ing of the lambs and such old ewes and wethers | 
43it may be desirable to prepare for market. 
At this time too, the folds should be brought back || 
to the ground first penned and sowed in oats and |, 
turneps, which will now be covered with a fine || 
growth, and be ready for a second penning, In | 
performing this operation, two pens must be em- | 
Ployed for the two divisions of sheep ; the lambs 
and the muttons being permitted to occu y each 
pen, in advance, about four days, and the main 
Sock following for about the same time. 

Lands thus prepared will be brought to the 
ughest possible state of fertility. Such as are 
penned before the first of September, may be 
en down in turneps, for the use of the sheep 
uring the winter and spring; and the subsequent 
panes of September, October, November and 
. ecember, may be put in rys, wheat, kale, Hano- 
*t turneps, or any thing that vegetates quickly, 
co ae grazing. A piece of the poorest land 
ee a, farm, treated in this way, (except that 
} yf as a crop, was substituted for turneps, oats, 
oo attened me fifty of the best muttons I ever 
mae | yielded 233 ibushels of wheat to the acre, 

~ ‘8, at the end of three ysars,stil] covered with 


4 fine coat of orchard grass. 





| and clover. 
/:and would thus be added every year to the re- 

sources of the farm, until at length its quantity | 
/ would probably justify the introduction of a few 
| choice brood mares, as another source of profit, 
on the farm. 





‘From which deduct— 


of the wool. 


We have now arrived at the period of the year | Journal of a Visit 


in which the sheep are to be put into winter quar- 


| ters. For this purpose the fatted sheep ought to 
| be sold off as soon as possible, the breeding ewes 
| put to themselves in one of the grazing fields,and 


the rest of the flock in the other. Each parcel 
should be brought up at night into a small lot near 
the house, provided with uniform shelters, and 
there fed both night and morning, on hay, corn 
tops, blades, or turneps. As the ewes begin to 
yean, which ought to be in March,they should be 
separated, or permitted to run on the ground pre- 
pared for them during the preceding fall; and 


| their condition will be very much improved at this 


time by feeding them night and morning with oats 
in the straw, cut up to a proper degree of fine- 
ness, 

The operations of the next and every subse- 


| quent year, will differ from the first only in this, 


that instead of breaking up new ground for an oat 
crop, oats may always be put in the twenty acres 
of corn land and the ten acres of manured land of 
the preceding year; and the last should always 
be sowed down at the same time in orchard grass 
Ten acres of highly improved grass 


When the hundred acres first reserved for cul- 


grass land, a farther encroachment, to the extent 
of fifty acres, may be made on each of the gra- 


zing fields, and the same course of husbandry be 


pursued on them as on the first disvision. 

The only permanent laborers requisite for such 
a farm as this, would be a man, his wife, and a boy 
old enough to plough. In shearing time and har- 
vest, it might be necessary, perhaps, to employ 


| additional Tabor. 


The above system is adapted to the poorest de- 
scription of high and breken lands in our coun- 
try, and may be applied to a farm of any size, 
from two hundred to some thousand acres. I 


| have now five farms, stocked with from two to 
| five hundred sheep cach,undergoing this process ; 


and after experience of many years, and even at 


the present low price of wool, I have no disposi- |} 


tion to change my system. 

The following I consider a fair estimate of the 
product, expenditure and profits, of a farm of 1000 
acres, thus cultivated. 

Product. To be used on the Farm. 


20 acres of corn manured in the hill, at 3 


barrels per aCTe,...-.sceeeeeeceeeees 60 bbls. 
20 acres of unimproved land in oats, at 5 
bushels per acre,.......+44 +. +++-100 bush. 
10 acres of manured laad in oats, at 20 
bushels per acre,......se.eeeeeees 200 bush. 
5 acres of turneps, at 200 bushels per 
ROTO). cccccccsccecsccccscseseces 1000 bush. | 
Hay, veal, hogs, &c. &e. 
For Sale. 


The wool of 1000 sheep, estimated at 4 


Ibs. (in the dirt,) per head,.......-. 4000 Ibs. | 
An increase of 400 head of sheep, after 
making allowance for casualties, the 
use of the farm, &C.....eeeseeeeees 400 head. 
Supposing every thing made on the farm, ex- 
cept the wool and the increase of the sheep, to 
be consumed, we shall have for sale— 
4000 Ibs. of wool in the dirt, at 25 cents 


per lb.—equal to.....- dcccewcccecces $1000 
400 lambs and muttons, at $1 50 per 
Wead,...scsessececeersnccrecere eecece 
Gross sales,.......+++0++ . ++ +»$1600 


For permanent and occasional labor, $200 
For contingencies,....--+++-- 


400 


Net profit,.....-.++++ veces e $1200 

Being ten percent. on the original investment. 

I will only add that this amount might, of eourse, 

be very much increased, by improving the ed 
WwW. Mu. F. 





fy principal Vineyards of Spain and France, 
giving a minute account of the diflerent me- 
| thods pursued in the cultivation of the Vine and the 
| manufacture of ahaa James Busby, Esq.— 
| Price 50 cents. For sale i 
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Metberry Seed. 


UST received at the Rochester Seed Store, a 
quantity of new White Italian Mulberry Seed, 
gathered within the last three weeks, 

As this is a good season of the year for sowing the 
| seed, persons desirous of commencing the silk busi- 
ness, or increasing their present stock, willdo well to 
obtain some of thisseed, which we know is perfect! 
new. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 

Rochester, July 25, 1835. 


Cattle. 


WILL sell, if applied for soon, or previous to 
Ist October next, fram 20 to 30 good native cows, 
in calf to a prime pure blooded, improved, Short Horn 
Durham bull. Stock of the bull has been fully test- 
ed as being of the first quality, as I have now about 
20 of his calves from the above mentioned cows. 
The calves of course will be half blooded, and from 
the specimens now in my possession, are worth three 
or four times the value of common cattle. The cows 
a in fine condition, and are good animals of the 
ind. 
I will also sell 6 or 8 very fine half blood Durham 
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Bull Calves, from 4 to 5 months old, and now about 
the size of common yearlings, having had no extraor- 
dinary keeping. 

The prices of these animals, either the cows or 
calves, will be from 20 to 30 dollars, according to 
quality and condition. 

Apply to me at Buffalo, or to J. H. Lathrop at 
White Haven, on Grand Island, where the cattle 
may be seen. L. F. ALLEN, 


|The Silk Culturist, & Farmer’s 
MANUAL. | 
66 4 hee object of this publication is to dissemi 
nate a thorough knowledge of the cultiva- 

tion of the Mulberry Tree in all its varieties, the 
| rearing of Silk Worms, the production of Cocoons, 
and the reeling of silk in the most approved method.” 

It will also contain interesting matter on Agricul- 
tural subjects generally. j 

Published monthly at Hartford, Conn., by the 
Hartford County Silk Society, at 50 cents per year, 
inadvance. Subscriptions received at the Roches- 
ter Seed Store, by 

july 25 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 














A Valuable Farm for Sale. “4 


N the Ridge Road, south side, two miles from 

the canal, inthe town of Murray,Orleans coun- 
ty, upwards of 200 acres, 130 highly cultivated,about 
100 acres wheat now in the ground, besides oats, 
corn, potatoes, &c.—buildings large and convenient. 
This is desirable property, being situated on the best 
road in this state,—the soil varied, and every varie- 
ty of the richest kind. The situation too is delight- 
ful. Price moderate—terms easy. Inquire on the 
premises of W, B. ILES, 

july 11-frtf 




















Election Notice. 


Saerie’s Orrice, Monroe co., ) 
Rochester, August 12, 1835, ¢ 


GENERAL ELECTION is to be held in 
the county of Monroe on the second, third and 
fourth days of November next, at which will be cho- 
sen the officers mentioned in the notice from the 
Secretary of State, of which a copyis annexed. 
ELIAS POND, Sherif. 


Srate or New Yorg, , 
Secretary’s Office. Albany, August 1, 1835. ' 


Sir—I hereby give you notice, that at the next ge- 
neral election in this state, to be held on the 2d, 3d 
and 4th days of November next, a Senator is to be 
chosen in the eighth senate district, in the place of 
Chauncey J. Fox, whose term of service will expire 
on the last day of December next. 

Notice is also given, that at the said election the 
following proposed amendments to the constitution of 
this state will be submitted to the le viz: 

For restoring the duties on goods sold at auction, 
and the duties on salt to the general fund. 

JOHN A. DIX, Secretary of State. 
To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 

N. B. The Inspectors of Election. in the several 
towns in your county will give notice of the election 
of Members of Assembly, and for filling any vacan- 
cies in county offices which may exist. aug 15, 
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The Worm and the Flower. 
BY J. MONTGOMERY. 
You're spinning for my lady, Worm, 
Silk garments for the fair ; 





More beautiful than air ; 
When air is bright with sunbeams, 
And morning mists arise 
From woody vales and mountain streams, 


You're training for my lady, Flower! 
You're opening for my love 

The glory of her summer bower, 
While sky-larks soar above. 

Go, twine her locks with rose-buds, 
Or breathe upon her breast ; 

While zephyrs curl the water floods, 
The rock the halcyon’s nest. 


But Oh! there is another worm 
Ere long will visit her, 
And revel on her lovely form 
In the dark sepulehre : 
Yet from that sepulchre shall spring 
A flower as sweet as this: 
Hard by the nightingale shall sing, 
Soft winds its petals kiss. 


Frail emblems of frail beauty, ye, 
In beauty who would trust ; | 

Since all that charms the eye must be | 
Consigned to worms and dust. 

Yet like the flower that decks her tomb, 
Her soul shall quit the clod, 

And shine in Amaranthine bloom 
Fast by the throne of God! 











—_ 





Flowers. 


: : it. 
With each expanding flower we find | amd finding that her chickens did not take to the 


water as the ducklings had done, she flew to the 
stone in the pond, and called them to her with | 
the utmost eagerness. This recollection of the 
habits of her former charge, though it had taken 
place a year before, is not a little curious. 


Some pleasing sentiment combined : 

Love in the myrtle bloom is seen, 
Remembrance to the violet clings, 

Peace brightens in the olive’s green, 
Hope from the half closed iris springs, 

And victory to the laurel glows, 

And woman blushes in the rose. 


Sa — —— ——_ 


Rural Lifc. 











we are glad to l 
the pursuits of the country. No taste 1s purer— 
none more elevating than that which urges us to 
the constant contemplation of the wonders and 
: beauties of nature. If our wealthy citizens, in- 
You're spinning rainbows for a form jstead of flying to crowded watering places, 
there to repeat the same insipid social 
which fatigued them in the winter, would occup 
their age: heer their minds, and spend their 
money, in t 
To blue autumnal skies. | pov seats, they would contribute much to the 
_ adornment of our State, to the refinement of our 
agricultural population, and perchance discover 
| that afew months passed amid the tranquil beau- 
ties of the country, and in its healthful and inter- 
esting occupations would contribute more to ra- 
‘tional enjoyment and intellectual elevation, than 
| the excitements of city dissipation, the degrading 
| turmoil of politics, or the harassing cares of busi- 
ness. 


hen to water is wellknown, yet the following is 


| A hen who had reared three broods of « ducks in 
\ three successive years, became habituated to 
their taking to the water, and would fly to a large 
' stonein the middle of the pond, and patiently 
and quietly watch her brood as they swam about | é 
he fourth year she hatched her own eggs ; || *! dealers in lumber, 


rceive a growing fondness for 


game 


e cultivation and improvement of 


O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
Friendly to thought, to virtue and to peace, 
Domestic life in rural lcisure passed ! 

Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets ; 
Tho’ many boast thy favors, and affect | 

To understand and choose thee for their own. 
But foolish man forgets his proper bliss 

E’en as his first progenitor, and quits, . 
Though placed in paradise, (for earth has stil! 
Some traces of her youthful beauty left, ) 
Substantial happiness for transient joy.” 


Awxcnote or a Henx.—The antipathy of the 





curious instance of habit overcoming nature: 


THE GENESEE FARMER 






important to Owners of Saw 
MILLS, 
HE subscriber having engaged in 
T ture of “ Ricn’s Patent Saw eg oe: 
afier using them in his Saw Mill in Lockport and bi 
coming well satisfied that they wil} add at least twen. 
ty per cent. to the nett profits of any Saw Mill a 
using them instead of the Mill now in comm ; 
use, has no hesitation in offering them as one of the 
=. improvements, as a labor-savin machin ; 
ately introduced. The following is the advertise { 
— at gma and upon experiment it wii! be 
» Mat he does not recommend ; 
high as thev will bear. ae 


Rich’s Patent Saw Mill Dogs. 

Important to Owners ¥ Saw Mills and Deaters ;, 
; umber. | 

‘ age a _ ee for sale the above ay. 
icles, which possess the following advant 
a, 4 —_ 7 pee soo, Fe — 
st. The lumber by the use of these dogs. j ; 
without any stub shot. — 

24. These dogs are self-setting,no attention is ro. 
quired as to the remoya! of the log to fix the thick. 
ness of the board or plank to be cut, this being done 
by the machinery of the dogs, with an accuracy and 
expedition that cannot be gained by the usual metho, 
of setting by the eye or gauge. 

3d. It is generally allowed by Sawyers who hay: 
seen these dogs in operation, that the labor of on: 
person is all that is required in a saw mill. 

4. By a fair calculation it is considered that aboy: 
every tenth board is gained in time, that is to say, 
one tenth more lumber can be sawed in a given tim: 
by the use of these dogs, than can be sawed by the 
use of the old fashioned article, or common mil! doy, 

_ Sth. These dogs enable the sawyer to make anar- 
ticle so much more true and even than that general. 
ly brought to market, sawed by the use of the oli 

ashioned dog, that it already commands a price 








Horticutrurnat AnomMary.—The Shaddock 


fruit always contain 32 seeds, The seeds have 
been experimentally planted a number of times, | 


We have been described, and with some jus- || and itis invariable found that there are never 
‘ice by foreigners, as a calculating, money-ms- || more than tivo out of thirty two, that produce like 


king people ;--as a nation of utilitarians—look- 


fruit. ‘The others produce, some sweet oranges, 


ing always to the main chance, and caring little || some bitter, and some the forbidden fruit, which 
for those things which contribute to the adorn- || are all, with the shaddock, varieties of the orange 
ment and refinement of existence, We have a/|| species. ‘The leaves are similar in appearance, 


magnificent country, but as yet art has done but 


and until thetrees are actually in bearing, it is 


little to improve it ; and except in the immediate || impossible to know what the fruit is likely to 


neighborhood of our large cities, a handsome, 
well kept country residence is rarely scen. Re- 
finement and elegance have not yet followed 
wealth into the interior. There are in our own 
State very many rich and highly cultivated farms, 
situate in regions picturesque ond beautiful. But 
the hand of industry has been employed for the 
most part to deface, not to improve the charms of 
nature. The fields wave with luxuriant crops— 
the pastures are studded with fine cattle,—every 
thing wears an appearance of abundance and 
prosperity. Butthere is a want of taste—all is 
done for profit, nothing for beauty. The house 
of the wealthy farmer is usually a plain struc- 
ture, without an attempt at ornament: on one 
side is an apple orchard, on the other, the barn 
and in front, a small kitchen garden, stocke 
with the commonest vegetables. 
taste to appreciate the more refined enjoy- 


prove. 





The annual revenues of Prince Esterhazy, in 


Hungary, are estimated at 2,000,000 silver flo- 
rins. His debts, or rather those of his father, 
| amount to 18,000,000 florins, His property is 
at present under sequestration. He possesses 
about 3,000,000 sheep, whose wool annually pro- 
duces an immense sum. It is related, that when 
Prince Esterhazy was Ambassador from Austria 
to England, he one day heard a young nobleman 
boasting that he had on his estates 30,000 sheep: 
“ And 1,” said Prince Esterhazy, have 30,000 
shepherds.” ‘This was no exaggeration. 





Firower Marxets.—T'hese in Paris are held 


four times each week, during the summer, and 
form an object of great interest to both strangers 
A little || and residents, Ata reasonably early hour, on 
market day, may be seen here collected the most 


ments of life, a little knowledge of horticulture, || choice flowers and most beautiful women, the 


and a little expense and attention, would have 
made his mansion agreeable to the eye as well as 


good taste of the one refined by the delicacy of 


e other. If such a market were to be instituted 


convenient for use-—would have surrounded it || here and held beneath the shade of the graceful 


witha verdant lawn and s reading trees, and || elms in our Mall, from six to 10 o’cloc 


would have filled his orchar 


every 


and gardens with || Saturday morning, our florists would soon make 


abundance and variety of fruits, vegetables and || it attractive tothe beaux and belles, and would 


flowers. This is pe 


ps reserved for another || find a ready sale for their charming productions, 


generation. We are a young country, and but || —London paper, m 


a few years has passed since the forest shaded 
the fields where now the harvest ripens. The 








No less than four barns, with valuable 


rough work must be done first, and the founda. || contents, were destroyed by lightning week 


tion laid before the superstructure can be effected. | 
Wealth however is rapidly accumulating, and | 











before last, during one storm, in Burlington 
county, N. J. 


above the lumber sawed by the latter method, as wi! 
be seen by reference to the advertisements of sever- 


We wish as much as possible to avoid the rid. 





|| culous practice of puffing a patent article, and a! 
| the same time give the patent in question a fair 


| recommendation, and such a statement of its worth 
| and utility as at fairly merits, and we can fee! 
‘| safe in guaranteeing the fulfilment of. We therefore 
| respectfully solicit the atteution of all who are cor- 
| cerned inthe making of lumber, to the statement 
| contained in this article, and particularly those mad: 
} by disinterested persons, 

“We, the undersigned, Lumber Merchants in th: 
village of Ithaca, having examined the lumber saw- 
edin the mills in which the above patent Dogs are 
used, do hereby offer to all those who have that 
quality of umber to sell in our market, 50 cents 
per thousand feet on Ist and 2d quality, and 25 cen: 
per thousand on 3d and 4th quality, over and abov: 
the market price for said qualities of lumber sawe: 
by the usual method or old fashioned dogs. 

Willliams & Brothers, Benj. KX. Delavan, 

EL. R, Ives & Co. N. Philips & Co. 

Ebenezer Vickery, James 0. Towner, 

B. A. Potter, Harley Lord.” 

Ithaca, Murch 6, 1835. , 

The Patentee says that “one tenth more lumber can! 
sawed ina given time by the use of these Dogs,than co" 
be sawed by the use of the old fashioned article.” No 
this is not saying enough, for by experiment I am si- 
tisfied that one fifth more can be sawed in a gives 
| time, than by the old dog; and after the logis slab- 
| bed and thrown down ready for cutting into boards, 
| one third more was sawed, in the same time, 1? ™) 
mill, than with the old dog. Jt was tested farly. The 
Saw Mill is a double one; on one carriage was tb 
old dog, and on the other the patent dog, both ad 
have the same speed, yet the advantage of self-se 
ting, and not having to undog the log, caused me 
tual gain of more than one third; and besides, “¢ 
lumber was sawed with much greater precision, ; 

Mill owners in the counties of Livingston, 10" 
roe, Genesee, Orleans, Erie or Niagara, can be a 

lied by applying to the subscriber at L - 
i If any purchaser js not suited with the 1% 

afler experiment, no payment will be — 
L. A. SPALDING, Lockport, Niagara 

Lockport, 6th month 25,1835. Ro- 

5 Apply to ROBERT SEDGWICK, RO- 
chester,and to the Saw Mill of GRIFFITH, BR'™ 
THERS & SON, near the Falls, for as yon 
the Dogs. aug 8-r3m 


Fisher on the Vine. 

















BSERVATIONS on the Culture of o ~~ 
Oo pean Vine, to which is added a Manue rhe 
| Swiss Vignerons and the art of Wine making, 






ORTER. 


june 20 HOYT & P 


lated from the French—Price 75cents, For saleby 
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